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THE CAUSAL DEFINITION OF EXISTENCE 


1. The nature of ideas. The habit of thinking of ideas as 
mental existents is deeply rooted and is the source of many philo- 
sophical perplexities. It is widely believed that there is a ‘‘stream 
of consciousness,’’ which takes place in our heads, and that, in this 
stream, there float or swim, as actual occurrences, ideas. Now we 
do not deny the fact that there is a stream of consciousness, that 
is, of actual awareness or knowledge, a series of events, which is 
not in our heads in any literal spatial sense but in the sense of 
existential correspondence. This stream of actual awareness or 
knowledge no doubt begins at birth and ends at death and is in- 
terrupted by periods of unconsciousness. Awareness or knowledge 
is always an awareness of objects, although these objects may be 
ourselves. What need is there for ideas? It would seem enough 
to have awareness of objects; in fact, if we assume the existence of 
ideas they become a screen between ourselves and objects. Instead 
of contemplating objects, as we previously thought that we were 
doing, we find ourselves merely contemplating our ideas of objects. 
But to know of the truth of our ideas it would seem that we must 
somehow get beyond the circle of ideas and compare our ideas with 
the object itself. But, again, if it is thus possible for us to get at 
the object directly, what need have we of ideas which are said to 
represent it or perhaps to copy or picture it? In what follows I 
shall attempt to work out a series of definitions which will not 
imply the notion that there are such ‘‘mental things’’ as ideas. 
No one can be forced to accept the definitions which I shall propose 
and their defense must rest ultimately upon their superior con- 
venience. This, however, is true of all definitions. 

2. Ideas as non-existential. One common use of the word 
‘*idea’’ is to designate the meaning of a word. Thus a man is said 
to ‘‘have’’ a certain idea when he ‘‘understands’’ a word when used. 
and can use it properly himself; sometimes this ‘‘understanding”’ 
is identified with ability to define the term in an acceptable fashion. 
In this sense of the word we speak of the idea of beauty, with refer- 
ence to a generally recognized meaning attached to the word. The 
attachment involved is a matter of habit-formation; they are said 
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to understand the word whose nervous systems have been so modi- 
fied by past experiences that on hearing this word they think of 
this object or entity. Such ideas are often spoken of as if they 
were common possessions; people speak of ‘‘their idea’’ as if 
several people could have the same idea. If we dwell on this 
natural way of speaking we do not find it difficult to understand 
the ancient doctrine that ideas are universals, i.e., ideal entities 
which are not literally either in men’s minds in a spatial sense or 
existential parts of the mental processes of individuals. For what 
is literally a part of a mind must cease to exist when that mind 
ceases to exist. This would not apply to an idea if an idea were 
something which several minds had in common; the ceasing to exist 
of a mind and all its parts may nevertheless leave many of its ideas 
in the minds of others. This is seen not only with reference to 
great philosophers and writers but in the case of every human 
being; all die and leave some of their ideas behind as common 
possessions. 

3. Ideas and words. Let us consider such simple ideas as blue 
or square. These qualities may belong to many things. They are 
associated with words; whenever these words are meaningfully 
used the mind of the speaker or hearer contemplates blue or square 
as possible qualities of things. These qualities, when regarded 
with reference to words, are meanings. Now these meanings are a 
kind of object, although in the examples we have been considering 
they are not things, but qualities, or at any rate possible qualities 
of things. They are in one’s mind only in the sense that they are 
contemplated by the mind. And if it is said that different men 
attach different meanings to the same word, the point must be 
granted. The realm of such ideal objects is vast, while the num- 
ber of words is limited by the receptiveness and retentiveness of 
the human nervous system. Different meanings connected with the 
same words are a frequent cause of misunderstanding between 
men; it is, however, both possible and desirable that two men speak- 
ing together should be referring to the same objects by means of the 
same words; indeed, they do so precisely to the extent that the two 
are said to understand each other. | 

4. Individual things as ideas. Let us now consider individual 
things. These are frequently referred to by means of proper 
names; we refer in this way to individual men, animals, cities, 
mountains, countries, stars, and the like. These objects may be 
said to be ‘‘in our minds’’ when we refer to them. Thus when I 
think of London I may be said to have an idea of London, but this 
‘tidea of London’’ is simply London itself in so far as I think of 
it. An idea, then, is any object of thought. Thus, God, the uni- 
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verse, matter, atoms, other people, and myself are all ideas. This, 
however, immediately suggests the bewildering and repugnant 
proposition that none of these impressive entities has any being 
when I am not thinking of it. This conclusion must be avoided. 
We therefore add that, for us, idea is a relational term. An entity 
becomes an idea when it stands in a certain relation, namely, the 
relation of being thought of by us or by some other conscious being. 
Thus a man becomes my idea when and in so far as I think of him. 
When I turn my attention away he continues to exist but is no 
longer my idea. This: way of conceiving ideas assures the direct- 
ness of cognitive contact which is so natural and unavoidable an 
assumption, There is no problem of comparing our idea with the 
thing if the thing and the idea are fundamentally identical. 

5. Non-existent objects. A difficulty arises here which can not 
escape the most obtuse. What of the case in which the object does 
not exist? I do not refer to those objects which are universals but 
rather to those which are individual things. The difficulty must 
be met in some way. The common way of meeting it is contained 
in the assertion that such unreal things exist only ‘‘in the minds 
of those who believe in them”’ or else, simply ‘‘in the mind.”’’ 
This view must be rejected, however, since, in the first place, the 
mind, not being a material thing, can not really contain anything. 
In the second place, many people can speak of the same unreal 
thing; if it is one thing it can not exist in many distinct minds as 
existential parts of them. In the third place, an unreal thing does 
not exist at all, either within the mind or outside of it. The simplest 
solution of the problem is contained in the seemingly paradoxical 
statement that there are non-existent objects. Santa Claus, the 
devil, Aphrodite, the earth conceived as flat, Adam, the Garden of 
Eden, a man who lived to be 900 years old are all denizens of this 
large realm, although if the reader chooses to assert the existence 
of any of these entities, it is no part of my argument to attempt 
to rectify his opinion. We need not indulge our imaginations, 
however, in playfully or pedantically exploring the kingdom of the 
non-existent ; it is more profitable to face the seeming contradiction 
involved in our assertion that ‘‘there are non-existent objects.’’ 
Apparently the form of the verb to be which we have used is 
directly contrary to what we are talking about. We say ‘‘non- 
existent objects are’’ which seems identical with ‘‘non-existent 
objects exist.’’ We can only save ourselves by a distinction. In 
saying that there are non-existent objects we mean to distinguish 
between being and existence. Being includes all thinkables; ex- 
istence is a narrower sphere. We surely in some sense know what 
we mean when we say that we exist and that the things and people 
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around us also exist. When we say that something to which we 
refer does not exist the two sorts of being are clearly involved. 
For that of which we intelligibly deny existence must be present to 
our minds as a determinate object. As such a perfectly or im- 
perfectly thinkable object that of which we deny existence must 
nevertheless have being. For if it were pure nothing we could not 
contemplate it as we do when we deny its existence. Thus, when 
we deny that an infallible man exists, we know what we mean. 
We may repeatedly refer to this unreal being and many men may 
think of this same object. But when we attribute real existence 
to an object we mean that it is capable of affecting us, who are also 
real existences, in some way. 

6. Individuals and universals. We have already noted the 
general distinction between individuals and universals. Both 
individuals and universals are particulars in so far as each of them 
is different from each of the others. A universal is capable of 
recurrence or repeated exemplification, as may be easily seen in 
such cases as red, square, cold, etc.; an individual appears in the 
world’s history but once. An individual thing is marked by a 
specific location within a frame of space and time, but it is also 
capable of a prolonged existence which may include change, i.e., 
a succession of states, which, nevertheless, do not prevent it from 
continuing to be the very same thing. A momentary event, like 
the collision of two bodies, is indeed an individual occurrence, but 
not an individual thing. A thing may, however, be either com- 
pound or simple, such as atoms were originally conceived to be. 
Such atoms may be perfect replicas of each other, and yet each is 
an individual defined once for all by its space-time position. In- 
dividuality, therefore, or uniqueness, has nothing to do with char- 
acter but depends upon position; it follows that the very idea of an 
individual implies a reference to a whole system of space-time posi- 
tions; an individual is an individual only within an inclusive sys- 
tem or universe. A universal, however, although each appearance 
of it is a unique event, is nevertheless strictly self-identical. It 
never becomes other than it was. Hence it can never change, but, 
when change occurs in the individual in which it is embodied, it 
must be replaced by a new universal, which may nevertheless have 
something in common with the former universal, as, for example, 
in change of color. The field of universals is capable of being 
divided in several different ways, but enough has perhaps been 
said for our present purpose. 

7. Are universals existent? The question may well be raised 
whether the distinction between real and unreal, i.e., existent and 
non-existent, applies only to individual beings or also to universals. 
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A universal may happen to have no exemplification in any particu- 
lar existential domain or in the domain of existence in general. 
There is a temptation to call such a universal unreal or non-ex- 
istent. We are restrained from yielding to this temptation by the 
thought that perhaps those universals which are exemplified in 
existence (man, dog, oak tree, etc.) are themselves non-existent. 
It is no doubt customary to think that the properties of existent 
things must themselves be existent. Still it may be questioned 
whether when we say that the color of this book is real we do not 
mean rather that it is the color of a real book. Perhaps we mean 
that the color is real im the sense that it belongs to a real thing, 
rather than that it is real. by itself. 

8. The real is the effective. We can hardly make any progress 
with these problems without a definition of existence and such a 
definition seems to solve the preceding problem by a petitio prin- 
cipvi. Nevertheless the argument will not be a pure petitio if the 
definition recommends itself on other grounds, if, that is, it shows 
itself as generally appropriate. The only definition of existence 
which seems promising is that the existent is the (causally) effec- 
tive, or, in other words, stands in causal relations. In a word, 
what is actual is capable of standing in dynamic relations with other 
things which are also real in the same sense. Thus if I speak of 
an ‘‘angel in this room’’ I am speaking of something unreal, since 
it exercises no manner of influence on me and in particular pro- 
duces no sensations. It may be objected that the thought even of 
an unreal angel produces emotional effects and may influence the 
behavior of persons to whom it occurs. To this we reply by assign- 
ing these effects not to the angel as such, but rather to the actually 
existent thought of the angel which, as a psychological entity, pro- 
duces effects according to psycho-physical laws. 

9. The relativity of existence. It will perhaps be conducive to 
an understanding of this view if we consider a rather obvious dif- 
ficulty. It will be objected that non-existent entities may stand in 
causal relations with each other, a point which is illustrated by any 
fairy story, novel, or play. If we follow this path of reasoning we 
reach a surprising theory of the ‘‘relativity of existence’’ accord- 
ing to which the characters, let us say, of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays would be real relatively to each other (since they affect each 
other). We, of course, are totally unreal relatively to them, just 
as they are totally unreal relatively to us. It is natural for us to 
regard our own system as real, as a privileged frame of reference. 
We believe that we and all that belongs to our interactive system 
exist in such a way that those who deny our existence are in error 
in some absolute sense. The price we pay for this unique position 
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is that existence becomes indefinable, an ‘‘unintelligible emphasis.”’ 
Nevertheless the notion that existence is a definable and a relational 
characteristic can be consistently upheld. We can not, however, 
seriously dally with the hypothesis that we do not exist; we are 
obliged to take ourselves as really existent and as the standard by 
which we measure the existence of everything else. Those beings 
who might rightly say that we do not exist are those which them- 
selves have no existence for us. 

10. The meaninglessness of solipsism. For a thing to be ex- 
istent, then, it must stand in causal relations with other things. 
Solipsism is a meaningless doctrine, since it asserts the existence of 
the self taken in absolute isolation. The same act of faith which 
posits a self (however we understand this word) also posits a world 
with which that self is in interaction. If we are confident of our 
own existence, it is of ourselves taken as centers of interaction with 
other beings equally real. Simple givenness to the mind does not 
guarantee existence, in our sense of the word, although it does 
show thinkability, and, therefore, suffices to place that which is 
given within the wider realm of being in general. In order to be 
really existent a thing must be such that either we can affect it or 
it can affect us in some way. Our definition may be compared to 
Berkeley’s ‘‘to be is to be perceived,’’ a definition which manifestly 
defies common language. Our definition is in terms of causality 
rather than in terms of knowing or perceiving. The real is not 
limited to what we perceive or can perceive; very remote or small 
objects may be quite as real as any. On the other hand, universals 
taken as such and beings acknowledged to be mythological are ex- 
cluded from what we count as truly existent. 

11. The limits of knowability. That which can not affect us in 
any way is not only incapable of being known but is, by our 
definition, non-existent. But that which is merely not known to 
exist may nevertheless be capable of affecting us and may even be 
affecting us at the moment we speak, e.g., some hitherto undis- 
covered virus. The question may be proposed whether whatever 
‘is capable of affecting us is also capable of being known. This 
offers a difficulty, since we might be affected by something in so 
slight a way that we were incapable of knowing that we were being 
so affected. This refers to an accidental limit of sensitivity. At 
least we can say that that which is capable of affecting us, under 
any circumstances whatsoever—in other words, all that exists— 
is capable of being known in principle. Where there is a dynamic 
connection between the thing to be known and the knower, one of 
the necessary conditions of knowledge is present, although other 
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conditions may be absent, such as sufficient sensitivity and suf- . 
ficiently alert and active intelligence on the part of the knower. 

12. Causality as interaction. This theory of existence involves 
a conception of causality which is not that of a mere phenome- 
nalistie sequence of events. Causal action is always some form of 
interaction ; in other words, at least two things are involved. Thus 
a fire (which we may call A for agent) produces boiling in a basin 
of water placed near it (which we may call P for patient). Here 
both fire and water are large, complex things supposedly composed 
of many minute and invisible particles. Wherever there is action 
there is an agent and a patient; something happens in P because 
of something happening in A. There is no action between an 
earlier state of A and a later state of the same thing, although a 
thing may develop, according to some rule, from an earlier condi- 
tion to a later. All causal action is such that A affects P because 
of some quality or feature of A; P, in turn, is affected because of 
some other characteristic. Causal action implies necessity, in the 
sense that when a certain state is found in A and also in P, then a 
certain effect must take place. This must has been a subject of 
discussion. It is true that there is no a priori link between the 
states of the agent and those of the patient, A(s) and P(s,), on the 
one hand, and the later state of the patient P(s,) on the other; 
such laws must be learned from experience. The necessity in 
question is, however, none the less real for having been learned 
from experience; it consists in the fact that the same earlier condi- 
tion in agent and patient always develops into the same later con- 
dition of the patient. j 

13. The unprovable character of causation. It follows from 
our theory of the connection between causation and the meaning 
of real existence that the law of causation can not be proved. An 
empirical or inductive proof would be out of the question, since 
such a proof would be based on the supposition of really existent 
things. In other words, their existence would be defined and 
established in the first place and then they would be observed to 
behave in a uniform fashion. But in what sense would such things 
exist? If they exist merely in the sense of being thought of, they 
merely have being as members of the kingdom of the thinkable. 
But very likely the person who entertains this view thinks that 
material things exist because we see them. Against this we must 
urge that seeing is not as such a positing of existence. The thing 
that is seen without being put mto a net-work of causal relations 
and without being supposed to affect us as actually existent organ- 
isms is a mere unreal vision, or, as Hobbes would have said, a 
phantasm. Seeing (without an accompanying belief in causal con- 
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nections) is merely imagining or, in other words, thinking; and 
the seen is merely a branch of the thinkable in general. Thus what 
is given is here taken in isolation and therefore not as existing, for 
what exists is always in a net-work of relations. It follows that 
the law of cause can not even be rendered probable from observa- 
tion of really existent things. And if we take the law of cause as 
a synthetic a priori principle, we should have to explain what we 
mean when we say that it applies to really existent things. Ac- 
cording to our view causation is involved in the meaning of the 
term ‘‘exist.’’ The only justification of this definition would be 
to show its consonance with common ways of speaking. 

14. Existence is not independence. We may here consider the 
view that to exist is to be independent of the mind of the knower. 
We do not deny that as a matter of fact really existent things are 
independent of the presence or absence of our perception; the in- 
dependence is, however, merely the reverse side of the fact that 
any existent thing stands in a net-work of causal connections. My 
present chair is the continued existence of the chair I saw being 
brought into my office several days ago and may, in a sense, be 
regarded as the effect of what I saw then. It could not flit into 
and out of existence merely as I chanced to look at it and 
also continue to obey the laws of nature. It belongs to the essence 
of a material thing to be totally unaffected by the perceptions of 
conscious beings. On the other hand, we naturally test the reality 
of the objects of visual perception by touching them or knocking 
on them so as to produce sounds or asking other people whether the 
thing affects them in the way of sensations as it does us. 

15. Conclusion. This definition of existence is in accordance 
with common usage. Thus universals are commonly called ‘‘un- 
real,’’ ‘‘non-existent,’’ and ‘‘abstractions.’’ It is impossible to do 
anything to or to be affected by a universal. The same is true of 
the creatures of myth and legend. In error we believe that some- 
thing exists which actually does not; in such cases we always be- 
lieve that the thing which we falsely posit is able to produce effects 
upon us and upon other things. Furthermore this account of error 
easily covers those cases in which we conceive things which do 
actually exist, but conceive them as possessing attributes different 
from those which they happen to have. In such cases, e.g., as 
thinking that the earth is flat, the thing as we conceive it is non- 
existent. Or to put it in another way, some of the properties of 
the earth as we conceive it are real, others are unreal; the distine- 
tion is drawn according to our definition, namely, by finding out 
whether the supposed quality is causally effective or not. The 
final test is whether the thing is able to affect us or not. But here 
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we must draw a distinction. The essence of existence is effective- 
ness; the sign, however, by which we know whether a thing exists, 
that is, the ratio cognoscendt, is whether the thing affects us as ex- 
istent individuals. The essence of existence is to belong to the same 
interactive system to which we ourselves belong; the sign, however, 
by which we know whether a thing exists, that is, the ratio cognos- 
cendt, is for the thing actually to affect us in the way of sensation. 
The essence may be present when the sign is absent, and, again, a 
sensation may be misinterpreted and cause us falsely to confer 
existence on some entity which merely belongs to the wider realm 
of being. 


Wituiam Curtis SwaBEy 
New York UNIVERSITY 





JOHN DEWEY’S USE OF LANGUAGE 
I 


HEN a man writes poetry he is, properly, given a certain 
‘‘license.’? Of course, it is not license with respect to the 
conditions of poetic construction. The poet is bound by the condi- 
tions of successful poetizing. Only in relation to the scientific 
enterprise does he enjoy (and properly so) a kind of freedom—a 
‘‘freedom from.’’ He is exempt from the rules of correct scien- 
tific discourse. As poet, his intention is sufficiently unlike the scien- 
tific to warrant his being given ‘‘ poetic license.’’ 

Concerning the philosopher and his special function, there is a 
similar opinion—an ancient and still viable one. This view is that, 
in his discourse about things, the philosopher is to be given what 
I shall call ‘‘philosophic license.’’ Those who defend this posi- 
tion justify it by pointing out that it is not really license, in any 
bad sense. To be philosophically articulate or intelligible, one 
must conform to standards of sense-making distinguishable from 
the scientific. The germ of this notion took effect in Aristotle, 
making him say that discourse which becomes formal and precise 
becomes insubstantial or empty, the limit of this development being 
pure mathematics. Aristotle went further. He went so far as to 
say that even historical statement, which is not very precise or 
abstract, is nevertheless not as ‘‘philosophical’’ as poetry, since the 
latter articulates universals, while the former only prosaically 
represents particulars. The story of the subsequent ramification 
(and distortion) of this whole notion, through mysticism, roman- 
tic objective idealism, and certain (more recent) functionalisms 
and ‘‘existence’’ philosophies, is well known. My purpose here is 
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not to retell it, but rather to examine the opinion for its own sake, 
in relative detachment from its historical matrix. But I shall 
illustrate my comments by references to Dewey’s Art as Experi- 
ence, in which his manner of philosophizing shows clear traces of 
respect for the above opinion. My main aim is to promote some 
understanding and agreement among those who differ about the 


need for philosophic license, by conceding something to the idea 
and withholding something. 


II 


A good and perhaps the most common way of answering ques- 
tions of the form ‘‘What is an x?’’ is by exposing the questioner 
to instances of the kind of x in question. It is the method of let- 
ting the item speak for itself. And it would be a mistake to main- 
tain that such demonstration (showing, exhibiting) does not answer 
the question ‘‘What?’’ in one of its intentions. For example, if I 
had only heard of giraffes, then upon first being shown one I might 
quite properly say, ‘‘Now I know what a giraffe is.’’ And, in this 
sense of ‘‘what,’’ I might be said to get a more complete answer to 
the question as to what giraffes are by a continuation or repetition 
of my direct experience of this one and of others of its kind. 
Similar remarks hold for this method of answering the question 
‘“What is an esthetic experience?’’ People who have not had much 
(if any) esthetic experience will be well served by any method 
that gives them the experience, when they are concerned to know 
what it is. And it is obviously the function of works of art to 
answer the question for them in this way, by making them have 
the experience. The artist who has a vision of:a light that never 
was on sea or land will answer your question ‘‘What is such a 
light?’’ by giving you an experience of it through a poem or paint- 
ing or, perhaps, a symphony. 

But questions of the form ‘‘ What is an x?’’ frequently have a 
different intention. These are demands for a statement (descrip- 
tion, explanation, definition, analysis) of the immediate quality or — 
qualities given in the direct experience. A person who has had 
several good looks at giraffes might still ask ‘‘What is a giraffe?”’ 
and then would not be satisfied by being shown another animal. 
The method of having-the-experience has served its purpose. He 
knows what a giraffe is, in this sense. But, in another, he is still 
ignorant. In general, these statements will formulate what is 
taken as true about the kind of thing in question, its elements, the 
conditions of its occurrence, etc. Clearly, then, a composer who, 
upon being asked ‘‘What is a musical composition ?’’, answers by 
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playing one, simply does not get the question, if it is of this second 
sort. 

This distinction, between having an experience and saying 
something true about it, is an old one, and it is worth noticing how 
the various philosophical schools have ranged themselves into two 
Opposing parties, according as they valued more the one or the 
other. There are the glorifiers of science (or of arguable asser- 
tion) who have little use or place for any utterance that fails to 
conform to the conditions of evidenced argument. Let us call 
these the ‘‘critical empiricists.’”? Be it noted that this class of 
people are not against having experiences. They tend, rather, to 
make scientific demands on all or most linguistic treatment of ex- 
perience. J. S. Mill spoke for this school when he said that the 
most important quality of any opinion is its truth or falsity in no 
pickwickian sense. On the other hand, there are the glorifiers of 
experience, whom we shall call the ‘‘romanticists.’’ These people 
are so impressed with the value of simply having experiences, that 
they find intolerable the disruptions, divisions, and detachments 
produced in it by arguable assertions about it. Goethe is their 
spokesman: ‘‘Grau ist alle Theorie, griin des Lebens goldner 
Baum.’’ They believe that anyone who, like Faust, gives himself 
to a lifetime of theorizing eventually feels that he has been cheated. 
For them, the most important quality of an opinion is not its truth 
or falsity, but its power to enhance or intensify experience. Or, 
if ‘‘truth’’ is recognized by the romanticist as an important quality 
of opinions, it is conceived as a sort of principle of animation, such 
that a great poem is ‘‘truer’’ than a historical or scientific treatise. 
As Mystic Hocking puts it, knowledge is not knowledge till it is 
‘‘disturbing,’’ with stirring overtones. 


III 


The genius of John Dewey is his realization that there is some- 
thing extreme about each of the two above positions. He has de- 
voted his life to the healing of such breaches, in the interest of a 
fairer intermediate position and what he calls the integrity of ex- 
perience. The spirit of Hegel is continually moving him to warn 
us against theoretic isolationism and its resulting abstractions. 
Given certain distinctions—subject-object, inner-outer, past-pres- 
ent, individual-social, intellectual-imaginative—he reminds us that 
they can be aufgehoben in some other mode of experience. This 
is what he means by saying that distinctions are ‘‘relative,’’ func- 
tionally determined by aim and context—his instrumentalist ver- 
sion of the ‘‘internality of relations’’ and the concrete universal. 
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Extremism in theory results, according to Dewey, from false 
(ie., abstract, isolating) conceptions of experience or nature. The 
critical empiricist’s overemphasis on scientific sense and intelligi- 
bility, at the expense of the meaning of art and the spiritual life, 
derives from his view of nature as a realm of stark objectivity in 
which emotion and imagination are alien and insular—they are 
‘*merely subjective.’’ The mistake of the romanticist, on the other 
hand, is a consequence of his notion that the world is so soulful as 
to be a cosmic subject of experience, leaving no place or dignity 
for the objective as ordinarily conceived. 

Now, a critical empiricist, with his intellectual-objectivist view 
of the world, will naturally incline towards analytical or formal 
precision of statement. He will ignore formulations that can not 
be controlled by some relation to ‘‘objective’’ evidence. He will 
use language to represent objects. The romanticist, with his 
imaginative-subjectivist view, tends to treat the question of ordi- 
nary evidence as irrelevant, because of the pervasive subjectivity 
of experience. He will allow himself (even insist on) impression- 
istic and metaphorical utterances, since the primary function of 
language is directly to express and intensify experience, not to 
construct statements that ‘‘correspond’’ to objects in an alleged 
‘external world.’’ 

What will be the linguistic technique or tendency of a Dewey, 
with a view of nature that is intermediate between, or mediates be- 
tween, that of the critical empiricist and the romanticist? 

) 
IV 


The obvious guess is that such a style will be mostly a mélange, 
with an intermittent tendency to depart from this mean, now 
towards analysis, now in the direction of impressionism and meta- 
phor. In the main, Dewey will use language in an attempt at once 
to induce a having-of-experience and to make arguably true asser- 
tions about it. Random samples from his Art as Experience will, 
I believe, confirm this guess. And it is not unfair to him to cull 
our specimens from this one book among his many others, since he 
has himself said that ‘‘to aesthetic experience the philosopher must 
go to understand what experience is’’ (p. 273). This notion, that 
it is the theorist’s delicate job to catch and articulate experience in 
its non-analytical wholeness, is, to be sure, a romantic one, and 
Dewey expressed it in the context of a discussion of ‘‘pure’’ experi- 
ence. But the above notion about the ‘‘integrity of experience’’ 
(p. 273) is crucial, without much qualification, to the understand- 
ing of Dewey in his usual vein. So let us now examine some speci- 
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mens which I believe will not be too misrepresentative. (Even if 
they do give a one-sided picture, it is an aspect of instrumentalism 
that people should be better acquainted with.) Having decided 
how language functions for Dewey, we shall conclude with an 
estimate of this use. 

Speaking of friendship, Dewey says: ‘‘. . . the interests and 
modes of response of another become an expansion of our own 
being. . . . We learn to see with his eyes, hear with his ears. . . 
for they are built into our own structure’’ (p. 336). This utter- 
ance functions well as an excitant of a kind of experience that most 
of us have and like. Upon reading it, one imaginatively relives 
such intimacy. The ‘‘evocative’’ meaning of the expression, in 
this sense, is quite clear. For a lonely or a maladjusted person, it 
might even serve as an answer to the question ‘‘What is friend- 
ship?’’ by giving him an impression of it or some anticipatory 
‘*feel’’ for it, as the question about the giraffe was answered by an 
exhibition. Now how does the expression serve as a true assertion 
about what is directly experienced as friendship? If someone 
whose native gift is spontaneous and profound friendship should 
reflect upon his experience and ask, ‘‘Does having a friend really 
involve an expansion of my being and getting additional pairs of 
ears and eyes built into my structure?’’ we reach a sort of impasse. 
The demand now is for what might roughly be called an analysis 
or true description of friendship, and since a part of Dewey’s in- 
tention is certainly to state a fact by means of the above expres- 
sion, he must recognize the demand for evidence as relevant and 
answerable. But, clearly, we can not even begin significant argu- 
ment in this case until the utterance is given a more literal formula- 
tion—i.e., until we crystallize out of it its (what I shall call) ‘‘cog- 
nitive’’ meaning. ‘‘Expansion of our being’’ and ‘‘built into our 
own structure”’ are, as they stand, beyond the pale of arguability. 
The whole utterance does, however, have the virtue (if this is a 
virtue) of clearly indicating the speaker’s intention to say some- 
thing true about the experience, though it fails itself to make this 
something explicit. And the impasse is reached when we try some 
literal interpretation, such as ‘‘friends codperate nicely,’’ which 
seems to leave out an important part of even the cognitive intent. 

Speaking of man as a part of nature, Dewey says: ‘‘ [man’s] 
impulsions and ideas are enacted by nature within him’’ (p. 339). 
This tends to drive home, by a kind of verbal reminding or en- 
hancement, the experience of being the instrument of extrahuman 
agencies greater than oneself—a ‘‘reminder’’ for those who have 
had the experience, and an ‘‘enhancement’’ for those in whom it is 
thin or unnoticed. In this case the literal or cognitive intent seems 
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to stand out more clearly (though not yet articulate enough for 
fruitful argument), while the power of the expression to excite the 
experience in the reader seems correspondingly weak. This latter 
function would have been better performed by, say, the utterance 
‘*Mother Nature loves with man’s heart and thinks with his brain.’’ 
I think Woodbridge would have liked this way of putting it. 
Again, there is the tantalizing sense that this is true, though not 
arguably so as it stands and also not in certain too-easy literal in- 
terpretations, as in the first example. 

Another specimen : ‘‘ Beauty is the response to that which to re- 
flection is the consummated movement of matter integrated through 
its inner relations into a single qualitative whole’’ (p. 130). For 
one who understands Dewey’s terminology, this possibly evokes 
pictures of a system of massive materials in process of balancing 
off and closing to the outer world. The cognitive intent is obscure. 
In neither dimension of meaning, the evocative or the cognitive, 
is the expression very effective—with perhaps the function of hav- 
ing-the-experience being dominant. 

Another example: ‘‘Scientific conceptions have to receive em- 
bodiment in sense-perception to be accepted as more than ideas’’ 
(p. 259). This is an attempt at straight descriptive statement, 
with a minimum of evocative overtones. But, in view of ordinary 
criteria of precise statement, it is an inept way of saying: ‘‘Scien- 
tific hypotheses must be confirmed by observations if they are to 
be accepted as true hypotheses.’’ I suspect that Dewey does 
‘‘mean’’ more than this in the above formulation, but just what 
this additional something is is not articulated in any arguable way. 
He says elsewhere something that one might take as a clue to his 
meaning. Speaking of important judgment, he says it is ‘‘a de- 
velopment in thought of a deeply realized perception’”’ (p. 300). 
(This is how a work of art gets criticized, through ‘‘development 
in thought of a deeply realized perception.’’) Now it is this proc- 
ess in reverse that Dewey had in mind, perhaps, in the above pas- 
sage about conceptions eventually becoming more than ideas. In 
fact, this is his crucial notion of ‘‘increment of meaning’’—a kind 
of radiance that the objects of experience acquire through thought- 
ful manipulation of them. These are the ‘‘deeply realized percep- 
tions.’? Again, the same impasse; Dewey is saying something 
other than simply that things mean more after association with 
them. His intention is to analyze the ‘‘increment of meaning’’ or 
to say what it is, through the notion of fusion of ‘‘meanings’’ 
(ideas?) with objects, in ‘‘deeply realized perceptions.’? But the 
net (or dominant) effect of his verbal treatment of ‘‘enhancement’”’ 
is to induce an imaginative having of the experience, not to say 
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anything arguably true about it. There seems to be a sense in 
which qualities normally scattered in routine experience may, as 
Dewey says, be ‘‘concentrated’’ or ‘‘fused,’’ say, in a work of art 
—but this is itself a pictorial notion not to be taken literally. Who 
would care to mean literally that, say, certain colors I have seen 
scattered in various places I now see all in one place or on one sur- 
face? Thus the cognitive content of such utterances, ‘about 
thought-that-consummates-itself-in-deeply-realized-perceptions, is 
not made explicit, even when buttressed by other parts of Dewey’s 
text. They fail to make arguable sense; they do not analyze the 
notion of ‘‘present-as-absent.’’ But he rests his case on them, 
nevertheless, because they give the sympathetic (imaginatively re- 
sponsive) reader a vivid impression or direct experience of what 
he means. 

Another example: Dewey says of imagination that ‘‘. . . it is” 
the large and generous blending of interests at the point where the 
mind comes in contact with the world’’ (p. 267). And of mind 
and consciousness he says: ‘‘ Mind denotes a whole system of mean- 
ings as they are embodied in the workings of organic life... . 
Mind is a constant luminosity; consciousness is intermittent, a 
series of flashes of different intensities’’ (p. 272, note). Now these 
expressions certainly do no violence to anything in our experience; 
in fact, they set up resonances that, in a mysterious way, cor- 
roborate or confirm the utterances by a kind of amplification. But 
not cognitively, not arguably. Rather, they are reminiscent of 
something, in a way that makes us have again in imagination the 
experience of attending to or ‘‘minding’’ things, and of imagining 
them. And this sort of verbal rehearsal is a good preliminary 
even to arguable assertion, since it seems to attenuate the subject- 
matter into what Dewey calls ‘‘ethereal things’’—something less 
opaque and potentially more intelligible than the original datum. 
(The last sentence is conspicuously non-cognitive in its primary 
function.) But argument could not get under way without a 
separating out of the cognitive intent of the utterances, in more 
literal formulations. What these would be, as at once adequate 
and arguably true, it is not easy to say—the old impasse. 

One more specimen : Dewey compares the act of expression with 
the process of pressing juice out of grapes: ‘‘It takes the wine press 
as well as grapes to express juice, and it takes environing and re- 
sisting objects as well as internal emotion and impulsion to con- 
stitute an expression of emotion’’ (p. 64). A mere gushing forth 
of emotion, with nothing resisting it, is not ‘‘expression.’’ Now, 
the arguable point of this dictum is that no medium can properly 
be said to ‘‘express’’ an emotion without controls of some sort, 
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either of the medium or the emotion or both, or of something else. 
This is certainly not only arguable but true. But Dewey simply 
can not mean that emotions literally flow out of a man’s inside and 
get ‘‘expressed’’ by the resistance that external objects give the 
flux. Such an utterance is not an arguable assertion, because its 
primary function is not assertive at all but, rather, evocative. It 
evokes a vivid and engaging picture or image of a process (wine- 
pressing) that anyone would stop to look at, simply for the sake 
of the looking. Possibly it also gives the reader a feel for the kind 
of expression involved in the experience of art, but I, for one, do 
not find it helpful even on this count. Pressing juice out of a 
grape is too unlike expressing a mood in pigment, stone, or sound. 
Anyway, that is my impression. 


V 


We shall, at this point, give Dewey a chance to react to the 
foregoing remarks. That he is well aware of the difference be- 
tween the emotive (evocative) and theoretic function of language 
is obvious from his recognition of what he calls ‘‘emotional words,’’ 
such as ‘‘beauty,’’ ‘‘universe,’’ and even ‘‘nature’’ as meaning a 
whole (p. 129). He knows that expressions in which such terms 
occur are not usually and primarily intended as factual assertions 
demanding intellectual assent. And he also makes a distinction be- 
tween poetizing and ‘‘giving a prosaic analysis,’’ the latter (he 
says) being his purpose as a theorist (p. 165). He notices the 
difference between having an impression and analyzing it, and 
hints at what the analysis would comprise: ‘‘To define an im- 
pression is to analyze it, and analysis can proceed only by going 
beyond the impression by referring it to the grounds on which it 
rests and the consequences which it entails’’ (p. 305). (Note the 
picturesque language even in a description of analysis—‘‘going 
beyond,’’ ‘‘ground on which it rests’’—but the cognitive intent is 
in this case pretty clear despite the pictorial meaning. ) 

Now, to justify his quasi-metaphorical use of language in a 
theoretic or cognitive enterprise, Dewey would argue that the dis- 
tinction between the metaphorical and the literal is not sharp or 
fixed—in a favorite phrase of his, it is ‘‘a matter of emphasis,”’ 
scientific usage leaning toward the literal and poetic usage (in a 
broad sense) toward metaphor. And this itself is a consequence 
of the fluid distinction between, or actual continuity of, the sub- 
jective and the objective. Another and more traditional way to 
put this, I suppose, is that experience, never being absolutely ob- 
jective and of purely intellectual concern, demands a verbal treat- 
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ment that does not simply result in cold statements of fact. The 
expressive or evocative function is always properly present in some 
degree, softening (or blunting) the cutting edge of the cognitive— 
an idea due in part to William James. 

All this is quite unclear, and true in only some of its interpre- 
tations. But, even granting certain subject-object continuities in 
experience, surely this does not entail that all verbal treatment of, 
say, the subjective must, itself be ‘‘subjective’’ in the sense of 
romantically impressionistic. In short, facts about the subjective 
in experience may be noted and ‘‘objectively’’ stated. The (lin- 
guistic) ‘‘evocative-cognitive’’ distinction is not correlated by a 
one-to-one correspondence with the (factual) ‘‘subjective-objec- 
tive’’ distinction. Dewey, of course, agrees with this, though I 
believe he continues to labor, partly unawares, under the influence 
of two factors which take some of the virtue out of his theorizing: 
(1) his early exposure to German romantic idealism (especially 
Hegel) with its metaphorical notion of the ‘‘fusion’’ of internally 
related parts; (2) an unclear or vacillating conception of what a 
philosopher is supposed to do—one that wavers between the evoca- 
tive and cognitive functions. Dewey says: ‘‘Philosophy like art 
moves in the medium of imaginative mind’’ (p. 297). And even 
a casual examination (such as ours) of the way he uses language 
shows how profoundly Dewey believes this. But the way he uses 
language also brings out something in his conception of philoso- 
phizing of which I believe he is not clearly aware, namely, that phi- 
losophy performs a speculative (speculum—mirror, spectacle) 
function. Its function is to evoke experiences to be tasted and 
seen, like the Lord, for what they are worth, experiences not to be 
stretched on the rack of ‘‘discursive reason.’’. Thus his notion of 
philosophy tends to coalesce with the classical one of philosophy as 
vision, with the spectator emphasis. It might even be said that 
Dewey uses language like Plato, to remind one of (while enhancing 
and in that sense clarifying) certain experiences; and that it was 
Plato’s half-conscious awareness of such usage that resulted in his 
conception of knowledge as reminiscence, involving a contempla- 
tion or a re-living in imagination of the evocatum of the utterance. 
The philosopher’s function, according to Dewey, is not simply to 
examine and resolve cultural frictions or even to preserve the in- 
tegrity of initially given experiences. Some experiences are 
achievements, not given in the state of nature, but to be realized 
through the verbal magic of words evocatively used. I believe 
that Dewey’s implicit intention as a philosopher is primarily to 
enlarge and enrich experience, by a kind of verbal enhancement. 
People poor in imaginatively elaborated experience, or who are 
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bedevilled by preconceptions mistaken as proper substitutes for 
experience, will profit enormously by reading Dewey. But to one 
who has had the experience and comes with the question, ‘‘ What 
is the correct analysis of these wonderful impressions that you and 
I have of the world?’’ Dewey has less to offer. One can not argue . 
with him on many crucial points, because argument is not always 
his main concern. The task of analysis, or of separating out the 
arguable content of a number of his cardinal utterances, is left 
mainly to the reader. A Dewey with the analytical acumen of a 
G. E. Moore, or a G. E. Moore with the impressions of a Dewey— 
such a philosopher, I believe, is the ideal. 

As to ‘‘philosophic license,’? I conclude that a philosopher 
should be given it, since it is a part of his task to induce the having 
of those experiences that I called achievements—the task of calling 
into being (evoking) those impressions of mind and its place in 
nature and of nature and its place in mind, the having and pre- 
serving of which are necessary conditions of important and sane 
philosophizing. But, in the other dimension of his obligation as a 
philosopher, he should submit to the discipline of close analysis— 
a sustained effort so to construe his thought as to make it the sub- 
ject-matter of arguable assertion, wherever the intention is to 
argue facts. A philosopher who fulfills both functions will not be 
seriously misunderstood, if he does not try to make language serve 
him in both ways at once. But of course he will continue to be 
misunderstood either by those whose imaginative equipment is too 
poor to permit of their having the experiences that are achieve- 
ments (visions of ‘‘ethereal’’ things), or, on the other hand, by the 
impressionists who are content to go on simply having the experi- 
ences because of an inability to make a painstaking analysis. 


VI 


It follows, from our analysis of Dewey’s use of language, that 
its forte is to favor and sustain ‘‘experiences that are achieve- 
ments.’’ Let us, in conclusion, briefly examine what this means. 
It is a delicate notion and I have only a limited confidence in the 
following brief comment, the undefined and key idea of which is 
‘correct impression.’’ 

Impressions are more or less elementary, the ‘‘very’’ (if not 
the ‘‘most’’) elementary being the sensory. Now, as one can have 
a correct elementary impression (visual sensation) of a color, so 
can one have a correct, less elementary impression of, say, friend- 
ship. And as ‘‘normal vision”’ is a necessary condition of having 
correct impressions of color, so ‘‘imagination’’ is a necessary con- 
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dition of having correct impressions of friendship. This calls for 
qualification. Friendships are more or less ‘‘ideal’’ (another un- 
defined idea). The more ideal they are, the more imagination it 
takes to get an impression of their defining quality. In this sense, 
an onlooker is ‘‘friendship blind’’ if he lacks imagination. 
Friendship is a complex, relational quality that may be as im- 
mediately ‘‘had’’ or ‘‘sensed’’ as color; only it will take imagina- 
tion to do the trick. Thus, the ‘‘tasting and seeing’’ of the quality 
of friendship, where it is ideal, requires extraordinary vision, not 
‘‘normal’’ in the form of a native and common endowment. That 
is why I call such experiences ‘‘achievements.’’ Dewey’s vision, 
like those of his great predecessors in the tradition of objective 
idealism, is ‘‘extraordinary’’ in the above sense, which is a way 
of saying that it is important and profound; he has correct im- 
pressions not of the ‘‘simply given,’’ but (putting it paradoxically) 
of what it takes amagination to sense. I have in mind something 
comparable to D. G. James’s ‘‘imaginative prehensions.’’ Simi- 
larly, I should say that one may have correct or incorrect impres- 
sions of man’s relation to the world, of the mind-matter relation, 
ete. Such impressions, however, being achievements, are like 
delicate, transparent membranes easily torn by unimaginative prac- 
tices. Even where they are clear and strong in the experience of 
the philosopher, they do not always decisively serve him as cor- 
rectives for his theorizing. At best, they only make him uncom- 
fortable when he performs an incorrect analysis, without any clear- 
cut indication of the mistake. Fortunately, there are other cor- 
rectives, the use of which gives a clearer indication of the respects 
in which the analysis failed. 


Vira C. ALDRICH 
CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association for 
the Year 1942: Truth in the Contemporary Crisis. Vol. XVIII. 
Cuartes A. Hart, Editor. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 

University of America. 223 pp. $2.00. 


This annual report of the American Catholic Philosophical As- 
sociation contains (1) a number of papers concerned with issues 
more or less directly related to the general topic, Truth in the Con- 
temporary Crisis, and (2) reports of round-table discussions cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects. 
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In his paper, ‘‘The Dethronement of Truth’’ (the annual as- 
sociation address, and in honor of Jacques Maritain’s 60th birth- 
day), Dietrich Von Hildebrand sets the dominant theme of dis- 
cussion by examining the ‘‘. . . widespread mentality, in which 
the question of truth or falsehood has lost any interest and is re- 
placed by other arbitrary and subjective measures’’ (p. 3). His 
thesis is a historical one in which it is claimed that modern ‘‘posi- 
tivism and scienticism’’ are contributing factors in the complete 
denial of ‘‘ objective truth’’ as exemplified in Nazism and Leninism. 
Pragmatism and a tendency of Catholic philosophers themselves to 
lose contact with ‘‘the immediate living approach to being’’ are also 
held responsible. In order to restore ‘‘objective truth,’’ the au- 
thor argues that Nazism must be destroyed as a precondition for 
seeking truth. Then, ‘‘. . . our first task must be the complete 
overcoming of all subjectivism and relativism whatsoever’’ (p. 
12). This attack must center on the ‘‘. . . ridiculous inconsistency 
of all those who profess a denial of objective truth and simultane- 
ously arrogate objective truth to their theory’”’ (p. 12). Pragma- 
tism, it is argued, contains this type of ‘‘inconsistency.’’ 

The theses of this paper are often so general that it is difficult 
to raise any questions without introducing a number of elementary 
distinctions which are completely ignored by the author himself. 
Particularly disturbing is the lack of any careful analysis of the 
meaning of ‘‘objective truth,’’ for the whole problem of criticizing 
and ‘‘eradicating’’ the false theories of pragmatism, scienticism, 
positivism, Marxism, etc., depends upon a theory of objective truth 
which is fundamentally sound. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘The Functions of Truth in a World at 
War’’ Ignatius Smith argues that truth must not only preserve 
itself in time of war, but has, as well, the function of preserving 
civilization, democracy, and world brotherhood; ‘'. . . as a service 
to the preservation of civilization truth can establish those prin- 
ciples of all orderliness, the dignity of the individual man and the 
sovereignty of God’’ (p. 21). Knowledge of this true order will 
serve to bring about the ‘‘extermination’’ of those philosophies 
which have given false goals to man and society. Truth will demon- 
strate ‘‘without great difficulty’? that our traditional freedoms 
‘¢| . . emerge from the rational nature of man as created by God”’ 
(p. 22). It is the author’s contention, without showing precisely how 
this can be done, that ‘‘orderliness’’ is the clue not only to the justi- 
fication of democracy, but also a guiding principle which, if under- 
stood, will safeguard our liberties by indicating those ‘‘. . . proper 
limitations which excessive liberals are not eager to acknowledge”’ 
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(p. 22). Thus this paper outlines an elaborate and difficult pro- 
gram which remains to be implemented. 

The paper by Leonard Eslick entitled ‘‘The Current Concep- 
tion of Truth’’ extends the line of thought of the two foregoing 
articles. Again the attack is directed against pragmatism. The 
‘*founding fathers’’ held certain truths to be absolute (and ‘‘self- 
evident,’’ though the author has certain reservations on this point). 
These men, it is argued, were ‘‘liberals,’? and yet such modern 
‘‘liberals’’ as Dewey holds that ‘‘absolute principles are intolerant 
of dissent.’’ Unlike the earlier ‘‘liberals,’? contemporary pragma- 
tists and positivists deny the ‘‘. . . essential rationality of man, as 
well as the absolute character of truth’’ (p. 25). This ‘‘cynicism 
about human nature’’ is the ‘‘significant point of agreement be- 
tween positivism and fascism, when fascism has been stripped of its 
semi-Hegelian metaphysical false front’’ (p. 25). 

After some elaboration of this point, the author recognizes that 
an adequate theory of ‘‘objective’’ truth is essential to his argu- 
ment. An able statement of the Thomistic theory of knowledge is 
offered as satisfying this demand. In this context the author takes 
Hume’s criticism of the objectivity of causation to be a fundamental 
issue, and his reply rests upon an appeal to the ‘‘plain facts of ex- 
perience.’’ This latter notion is to be interpreted in the light of 
Whitehead’s theory of ‘‘causal efficacy,’’ though the author rejects 
the Whiteheadian criticism of substance. (There are, in this con- 
nection, some very interesting remarks on the relation of Whitehead 
to the Aristotelian tradition.) 

It is such an account of ‘‘objective’’ truth which the author finds 
necessary for a justification of democracy and the rights of man. 
It is claimed that objective knowledge of man’s needs and desires 
. will set the standards of what should be. On this latter point many 

contemporary schools of thought would be in partial or even com- 
plete agreement. Even Dewey has argued strongly this very point. 
In the last analysis, it is not just a theory of ‘‘objective’’ knowledge 
which is required for the author’s position. It must be one which 
will yield the Thomistic theory of man. In this respect the real 
burden of the argument is born by the assumptions within the 
Thomistic theory of knowledge itself. 

The other papers contained in this volume are: ‘‘The War and 
Truth’’ by Joseph A. Schabert ; ‘‘Truth and Propaganda’’ by Ray- 
mond McCaul; ‘‘The Psychology of Bias and Prejudice’’ by John J. 
Stafford ; ‘‘Teaching the Truth: The Philosophy of Academic Free- 
dom’’ by Bernard Mullahy. 

The round-table discussions include three excellent historical 
studies: ‘‘Jacobi’s Theory of Truth’’; ‘‘ Analogy and Univocity in 
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the Philosophy of Duns Scotus’’; ‘‘Duns Scotus in the Light of 
Modern Research.’’ The latter is a valuable survey of the litera- 
ture on Scotus up to the present. There are also the following 
studies: ‘‘The Nature of Scientific Theory’’; ‘‘The Unity of the 
Human Person in the Light of Evidence from Abnormal and Dy- 
namic Psychology’’; ‘‘St. Thomas and the Moral Sense’’; ‘‘Recta 
Ratio in Relation to Moral Truth’’; ‘‘The American Metaphysics 
in the Law’’; ‘‘Legal Aspects of Truth in a World at War’’; 
‘‘Metaphysical Truth in Existing.’’ 

Unfortunately the volume is not carefully edited throughout. 
In the article on ‘‘Duns Scotus in the Light of Modern Research’’ 
there are several confusing instances of lines missing altogether or 
misplaced in the notes, and notes mixed up with the text. 

J. G. 


Humanism and Theology. WERNER JAEGER. (The Aquinas Lec- 
ture, 1943, under the auspices of the Aristotelian Society of 
Marquette University.) Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press. 1948. 96 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Jaeger is here concerned to show that while many con- 
sider humanism to be a purely anthropocentric philosophy, the 
classic form of humanism which emerges again and again in history 
is primarily theocentric. The essential humanist core of St. 
Thomas’s thought is established in that ‘‘he adheres to the classical 
concept of human nature as that of a rational being.’’ From the 
revival of Greek learning St. Thomas inherited interest in discover- 
ing the highest realization of the human self and the ideal pattern 
of humanity; these two were joined, for St. Thomas as for Aris- 
totle, in the contemplative life of the philosopher which is directed 
towards the vision of God. St. Thomas and Dante—these were the 
great inheritors of Greek humanism in that ‘‘their ideal of human 
life includes the presence of the divine.’’ Jaeger defends the an- 
tiquity of this theocentric humanism against those who claim that 
humanism was and must ever be exclusively anthropocentric. The 
sophistic ‘‘man the measure’’ represents but an unstable interval 
between the mythologies of Homer and Hesiod and the Socratic, 
Platonic, and Aristotelian rational approaches to that reality which 
lies beyond the limits of the sensual world. It is at this point that 
the author brings forth his own historical thesis: 


The return of the human mind to its point of departure and the new synthesis 
of all the elements which had emancipated themselves from their original unity 
during the earlier stages of that process seems to indicate an inherent struc- 
tural law of the mind which requires God as the center of its world, the cosmos 
both without and within. . . . Theology was intended from its very beginning 
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to transcend humanism but at the same time it was the true fulfillment of the 
task which humanism had formulated. [Pp. 54, 55.] 


That is to say, Jaeger finds that Plato and Aristotle, as later St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, carried the enduring contribution of 
sophistic humanism to its logical conclusion in that they all found 
a science of the highest principle, which is superhuman, to be the 
constructive principle of human society and the life of the individ- 
ual. Theology is thus integrally related to humanism in Greek 
and Christian traditions. Such a thesis may be accepted by the 
historian who appreciates both the old and the new in St. Thomas’s 
natural theology. But the implication, that theocentric humanism 
evolves as ‘‘an inherent structural law of the mind’’ and is the 
final or most stable form of humanism, will be contested by those 
who see that at certain moments anthropocentric humanism is 
equally productive of social and personal integration. Deriving 
our insight from the history of humanism after St. Thomas, and 
drawing quite a different moral than Jaeger’s, we may say that 
mortal men can not persistently organize their personalities and 
institutions about a rational and dramatic unity which is super- 
sensible, most particularly when methods of inquiry and dramatic 
passion are themselves subject to distinctive histories. 
F. DEW. B., JR. 


The Philosophy of Personality. B. O. Cuirron-Ritzy. Rio de 
Janeiro: Irmaos Pongetti Editores. 1941. 189 pp. 


In spite of the fact that Mr. Clifton-Riley, who holds an M.A. 
degree from Oxford, is ‘‘by calling a business man’’ in Rio de 
Janeiro, be believes that philosophy is not only the most speculative 
activity of mankind, but also the most practical, because it deals 
with the most vital issues of the universe and human destiny. 

The above volume deliberately attempts to present the bare out- 
line of a ‘‘new’’ system of philosophy, based in part on that of 
Aristotle along with a touch of Whitehead. This system begins 
with one fundamental assumption, which is admittedly unprovable, 
to wit, the ‘‘Cosmic Personality of God,’’ and deduces from it the 
whole nature of the universe and human conduct. The cosmos is 
a single Personality which may conveniently be called God. Al- 
though the author’s fundamental starting point is clearly a person- 
alized form of Spinoza’s basic vision of ‘‘Deus sive Natura,’’ it is 
very strange that, throughout the book, no reference whatever is 
made to that modern philosopher from Amsterdam and little less 
strange, considering all the talk about ‘‘personality,’’ that there is 
no mention of the contemporary personalists. 
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Of course, the poignant thorn in a universe filled with God is 
the problem of evil. Mr. Clifton-Riley is honestly aware of its ex- 
istence and tackles the question in two ways. First, evil is a ‘‘log- 
ical necessity’’ in a personality-world. Since the cosmos ez hy- 
pothesi is a personality or self aiming at perfection, the self implies 
the existence of the not-self, which is evil. Our ‘‘ultralogical 
static-block-Absolute theorists’? are wrong, because in order for 
the universe to become perfect, it can not be wholly perfect from 
the start, and therefore must contain imperfection or evil. Those 
who have an ear for traditional logic will hang on to this argument 
for dear life; those who have an eye for ‘‘facts’’ will rise up in 
arms. Secondly, evil is a moral necessity. A universe without 
evil would have no kick or value to it, and, as Whitehead would 
remind us, ‘‘ Limitation is the price of Value.’’ The human per- 
sonality, which is, from the evolutionary standpoint, the highest 
manifestation thus far known of the cosmic personality, needs to 
fight against evil in order to achieve its process of self-realization. 
This condition holds a fortiori for God also. Fighters and rebels 
will relish this explanation of evil; weary and disillusioned souls 
will not. 

Mr. Clifton-Riley’s purpose is to establish a ‘‘broader basis for 
a sound monism’’ and bridge the gulf artificially created since the 
time of the Greeks between mind and matter. His system may be 
all very true, but professional philosophers will find hardly any- 
thing ‘‘new’’ about it as such. However, the most novel thing 
about this philosophy of personality is its reflection of the author’s 
own personality and his analysis of modern society. 

Influenced by Bergson, he attacks the intellect as an instrument 
of abstraction and quantity, both of which are considered inimical 
to quality and individuality, the values making for a complex and 
integral personality. In the field of economics, our machine civili- 
zation is predominantly an ‘‘intellectual’’ one. Everything is 
simplified and standardized, resulting in the ‘‘ decadence of Spirit.’’ 
In polities, on the democratic side, we have ‘‘ universal franchise and 
the reduction of man to his lowest common denominator by the 
giving of a vote to every grown being on the assumption that the 
opinions of all grown people over a certain age are of exactly equal 
value to the State. This is, in effect, to eliminate all considerations 
of the individual value which a man or woman may have, whether 
greater or less, from their good or bad character, education or lack 
of it, and so forth. Where value is eliminated and only number 
counts, there Intellect is supreme. In the case of the totalitarian 
states there is the even more drastic attempt to turn each individ- 
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ual into nothing more than a number, a cog in the wheel of the 
State machine.”’ 

Whether or not the above analysis ‘‘reveals the dominance of the 
Intellect’’ in our society, it certainly reveals that Mr. Clifton-Riley 
is a business man who is at odds with the economic and political 
ways of things of our day. 


P. R. 


The Church and the Liberal Society. Emmet JoHN HUGHES. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press: London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1944. xv + 307 
pp. $3.00. 


The most important problem in trying to understand and evalu- 
ate this book is realizing what the author means by ‘‘the Liberal 
Society.’”? He has compressed into that term the philosophic and 
social presuppositions and the institutions and organizations of 
modern industrial capitalism, especially that portion of it which 
claims to be democratic. His book is a history of the growth of 
that way of life and a critique of the ideas which underlie it. The 
historical part of the book (by far the larger part) attempts to 
trace the origin and consequences of the basic ‘‘liberal’’ develop- 
ments: business enterprise, scientific technology, nationalism, and 
individualism. It is in terms of these movements, he says, that the 
medieval world fell apart, and the modern industrial society took 
its place. He attempts to show that, although each of these trends 
appeared to be a potential cure for the ills of mankind, each in turn 
did much more harm than good. The total achievement of the Lib- 
eral Society has been unemployment, poverty, frustration, and war. 

In the light of recent history, it is not very difficult to see how 
a black picture of the growth of modern society can be painted. 
Mr. Hughes, writing from the Roman Catholic viewpoint, makes the 
most of the failures of the modern age. His picture is accurate as 
far as it goes, but it is incomplete. Basing one’s notions on this 
book alone, one would feel that all that has been contributed to 
modern civilization by scientific research is better weapons of war. 
He fails to show that each of the trends he mentions had a positive 
side; each contributed something to civilization. 

The core of the book is the explanation of why these apparently 
beneficial trends had such deleterious effects. In giving this ex- 
planation, he recites briefly the oft-heard Roman Catholic views. 
Modern society has, through science, nationalism, and individualism, 
undermined the absolute moral and religious values held by the 
previous age. Without such values there can not be agreement on 
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a basic supernatural faith, and without such a faith it is impossible 
to integrate society. This purported explanation is, in fact, no 
explanation at all. Any such monistic explanation of the origin 
of modern social evils, such as this ‘‘despiritualization’’ theory, is 
bound to explain everything and nothing. All that Mr. Hughes 
has done is to restate the problems of modern society in his own 
general terms. This explanation has the merit of giving apparent 
meaning to the Catholic solution. It has the defect of obscuring 
many of the genuine difficulties of unemployment, class antagon- 
isms, and war by its oversimplification. 

Philosophically the discussion resolves itself into the old argu- 
ment between supernaturalists and naturalists. Mr. Hughes, in the 
Catholic tradition, insists that you must have absolute ethical prin- 
ciples, and these must be based on a supernatural God who sanctions 
them. The naturalist, while admitting the need for a spiritual 
basis for the life of man (in spite of what Mr. Hughes says to the 
contrary), also affirms that this spiritual basis need not have a 
supernatural reference. He would further state that renewed faith 
in moral principles, no matter who sanctions them, will do little 
toward solving problems of technology, organization, administra- 
tion, and politics. These problems must be faced in their own 
terms. 


Henry M. Maa 
Fort Logan, COLORADO 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH. Vol. IV, No. 3. 
The World as Will and Representation : Thomas Mann’s Philosoph- 
ical Novels, Part II: Fritz Kaufmann. A Symposium on Meaning 
and Truth, Part II—Propositions, Truth, and the Ultimate Cri- 
terion of Truth: C. J. Ducasse. The Semantic Conception of Truth 
and the Foundations of Semantics: Alfred Tarski. The Dialectic 
of Meaning and Truth: Truth as Immanent in Discourse: W. M. 
Urban. The Limits of Meaning: Norman Dalkey. Discussion: 
Truth in the Contemporary Crisis: John Wild. Discussion: Char- 
ity and Contemplation: Comments on Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford 
Lectures, Volume Two: Helmut Kuhn. 

PuHILosoPpHy. Vol. XIX, No. 72. Morals without Faith: W. D. 
Falk. Voltaire and Metaphysics: J. W. Alexander. On Misunder- 
standing Plato: G. C. Field. Our Knowledge of One Another: R. 
I. Aaron. Discussion: Twenty-five Years of Philosophy in the 
US.S.R.: M. Mitin. 
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THe Humanist. Spring, 1944. Thirteen Arrows against Pro- 
gressive Education: Sidney Hook. The Humanism of Jefferson: 
H. A. Larrabee. The Theology that Obstructs Science: H. S. Fries. 
When Humanism becomes a Religion: H. A. Marley. A Humanist 
World Needed: Ernest Caldecott. Social Equality: Edith Hanson, 
C. C. Berkley. 

THE THomist. Vol. VII, No. 2. The Virtue of Humility: Se- 
bastian Carlson. The Platonic Theory of the Continuum: Thomas 
Greenwood. The Nature and Extent of Philosophy of Nature: W. 
H. Kane. Another Approach to the Problem of Meaning: J. A. 
Oesterle. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second Annual Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Dem- 
ocratic Faith will be held at 2 West 64th Street, New York City 
(Ethical Culture Society), on May 27 and 28, 1944. The program 
is as follows: 


I. Saturday Afternoon—A series of four panel discussions under 
the general heading of ‘‘The Authoritarian Attempt to 
Capture Education’’ 

1. Does Progressive Education Educate? 
Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., Chairman 
C. M. MeConn, Dean, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity 
Morris Meister, Principal, Bronx High School of Science 
John G. Pilley, Chairman, Department of Education, Wel- 
lesley College 
V. T. Thayer, Educational Director, Ethical Culture Schools 
2. The Challenge of Iniberal Education 
John Herman Randall, Jr., Professor of Philosophy, Co- 
lumbia University, Chairman 
Comfort A. Adams, Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Harvard University 
Harry J. Carman, Dean, Columbia College 
A. D. Henderson, President, Antioch College 
Henry Margenau, Associate Professor of Physics, Yale Uni- 
versity 
Donald A. Piatt, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
3. Vocational Education and the Concentration of Power 
J. Raymond Walsh, Educational Director, C.I.0., Chairman 
Donald Bridgman, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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C. C. Furnas, Research Director, Airplane Division, Curtiss- 
Wright Co. 
Theresa Wolfson, Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 


. The Teaching of Dogmatic Religion in a Democratic Socrty 


A. Eustace Haydon, Professor of Comparative Religion, 
University of Chicago, Chairman 

Sophia L. Fahs, Union Theological Seminary 

Horace L. Friess, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Alain Locke, Professor of Philosophy, Howard University 

Charles W. Morris, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Chicago 

Conrad H. Moehlman, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


II. Saturday Evening—The Challenge to Free Minds 


III 


IV. 


John Dewey 

Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy, New York Univer- 
sity, Chairman 

Irwin Edman, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

Arthur E. Murphy, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Illinois 


. Sunday Afternoon—The Press and Radio as Instruments of 


Mass Education 
Harry Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College, Chairman 
Bruce Bliven, Editor, The New Republic 
Bernard Smith, Adviser, British Broadcasting Corporation 


Sunday Evening—Science as the Humanizer of Society 

Gerald Wendt, Science Editor, Time, Life, and Fortune, 
Chairman 

Floyd H. Allport, Professor of Political and Social Psychol- 
ogy, Syracuse University 

A. J. Carlson, President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
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